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DOES HUME’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE DETERMINE 
HIS ETHICAL THEORY ?? 


HE question which serves as title for this essay is ambiguous, 

for the word ‘‘determine”’ is used in at least two different 

senses. In the first of these, ‘‘A determines B’’ means that A 
causes B; in the second, that A implies B. 

If interpreted in the first of these senses of the term ‘‘deter- 
mine,’’ our question would certainly be answered in the negative. | 
For whatever his definition of ‘‘cause,’’ no one, I think, would 
be prepared to maintain that the causal relation is one which can 
relate theories as such. 

But while retaining this first sense of the word ‘‘determine,”’ 
one can give a second interpretation to the question which, though 
analogous to the one just stated, is different from it in important 
respects. The question, ‘‘Does Hume’s theory of knowledge de- 
termine his ethical theory’’ might be interpreted, thus, to mean 
‘*Does belief in Hume’s theory of knowledge cause belief in his 
ethical theory?’’ Our question, thus understood, could be an- 
swered by inference from a general proposition to the effect that 
there is a correlation between beliefs of a certain epistemological 
sort and beliefs of a certain ethical sort, or from a still more 
general proposition about the psychological and sociological origin 
of beliefs, which would comprehend this one. These propositions 
would be drawn from historical, psychological, or sociological in- 
vestigation; and any findings concerning the causal relation of 
Hume’s beliefs of these two sorts would serve to confirm or to 
confute such propositions. This is a very important, albeit a very 
difficult, question ; but it is not the question to which I would like, 
primarily, to direct attention. 

In the second sense of ‘‘determine,’’ our question means ‘‘ Does 
Hume’s theory of knowledge imply his ethical theory?’’ and this 
is the question with which I am concerned. It is an important 
question for the student of Hume’s philosophy; for the answer 
to it enables him to decide whether two of the chief branches of 
that philosophy are systematically connected. It is an important 
question for the student of cultures and civilizations; for if the 


1 Read before the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, December 29, 1949. 
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answer to it is in the affirmative, he is armed, on the assumption 
that men are rational, with an hypothesis for understanding the 
ethical practice of those nations into whose common life Hume’s 
theory of knowledge has made its way. It is an important question 
for philosophers, generally ; for if there is such an implication, we 
can reasonably demand that those who hold with Hume’s theory of 
knowledge should also adopt his ethics. 

This question has, on the whole, been neglected by scholars of 
Hume. For the most part, they have been concerned to clarify 
the separate segments of his philosophy, or to discern their bio- 
graphical origins,’ rather than to investigate their possible logical 
connections. But the question has, from time to time, been hinted 
at. Hume himself suggests that his philosophy forms a ‘‘compleat 
chain of reasoning’’; * and T. H. Green, who commented lengthily 
on Hume in order to persuade Englishmen under five and twenty 
to read Kant and Hegel, asserts that his philosophy is a ‘‘system 
of thought.’’* Recently Professor Northrop has said that Hume’s 
epistemology has ‘‘ethical consequences’’;* and Professor Aiken, 
that Hume’s ethics shows the ‘‘constant application’’ of his epis- 
temology.® 

Working upon suggestions of these authors, I wish to make out 
what the logical bearing of Hume’s theory of knowledge is upon 
his ethical theory; and I think the best way to proceed is to ask 
whether the first implies the second. In order to answer this ques- 
tion, I shall first set down a formulation of those theories—an 
interpretation based chiefly upon Books I and III of A Treatise of 
Human Nature. This interpretation is not the only one supported 
by Hume’s writings, but it is that which is most distinctive of his 
thought. 

I. Hume’s theory of knowledge is constituted by a certain set 
of assumptions and a derivative analysis of the concepts of cause, 
substance, and belief, and of the view that nature is governed by 
law or is uniform. These analyses do not follow from the assump- 
tions alone, but are the results of their comparison with certain 
propositions about the use of causal, substantive, and cognitive 

2Cf. N. Kemp Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume, Macmillan Co., 
London, 1941. 

8Cf. A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge, Clarendon 
Press, 1896 Advertisement to Books I and II. 

4Cf. A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose; 
Longmans Green & Co., 1886, vol. I, p. 5. 

5 Cf. F. 8. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1947, p. 120. 


6Cf. Hume’s Moral and Political Philosophy, Henry D. Aiken, editor, 
Hafner Publishing Co., N. Y., 1948, p. XVI; also pp. XV, XXVII. 
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expressions, and the testimony of experience with regard to certain 
subjects. I shall not attempt, because of the limitation of time, 
to show how these tenets are secured; but shall content myself 
with stating them, merely. 

The assumptions are five in number, and will be referred to as 
the doctrines of perceptions, of atomism, of knowledge proper, of 
association, and of generality. 

The doctrine of perceptions is the statement that every object 
of which we can be aware appears in every particular what it is, 
and is what it appears; that it is either an impression of sensation 
or introspection, or an idea; and that ideas are, in part.or in whole, 
derived from prior and resembling impressions.*® 

The doctrine of atomism is the proposition that every thing 
which is really different from others is separable from them, and 
may exist apart from them. 

The doctrine of knowledge proper is the view that the objects of 
knowledge defined in terms of complete ‘‘assurance’’ or ‘‘cer- 
tainty’’® are, first, relations of ideas which depend solely upon 
the ideas related, and second, the immediate or uninferred objects 
of awareness. Hume classifies all relations of ideas which are 
objects of knowledge proper as cases of resemblance, contrariety, 
degrees in quality, and proportions in quantity or number.’® That 
complete certainty extends to objects of uninferred awareness, 
Hume nowhere argues explicitly in the Treatise; but that he holds 
this view is quite clear from an examination of Book I, Part III, 
Section I, and Book I, Part IV, Section I. 

The doctrine of association is the assertion that different per- 
ceptions draw others into awareness, and that such associations 
can be formulated in certain rules stating correlations of classes. 

The doctrine of generality or of abstract ideas is the proposi- 
tion that the meaning of a class term is a particular idea, which 
by virtue of habits of association, represents all those which 
resemble it in certain specified respects. 

Hume’s analysis of the concept or idea of cause has two parts: 
one negative, the other positive. ‘‘A causes B’’ does not mean 
that the proposition ‘‘B exists’’ can be inferred by the rules of 
logic from a proposition asserting the existence of A; there is no 
necessity of this sort in nature, but only between different proper- 


7Cf. A Treatise of Human Nature, L. A. Selby-Bigge, editor, Clarendon 
Press, 1896, p. 190. 

8 There are certain exceptions which Hume admits to this last rule. 

9Cf. Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, L. A. Selby-Bigge, editor, 
Clarendon Press, 1896, p. 124; p. 70. 

10 Cf. ibid., p. 70. 
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ties of one idea. ‘‘A causes B’’ does mean that A precedes B, that 
A-like things have always, in our experience, preceded B-like 
things; and that when an A-like impression or an A-like idea is 
present to awareness, it is suffused with a feeling that a B-like 
perception will succeed it. 

Hume’s analysis of substance has two aspects also. The first 
abolishes the Lockean definition by arguing that it is meaningless. 
The positive aspect is the definition of ‘‘substance’’ as a name for 
any collection which is a temporal series of impressions and ideas, 
related by constancy or resemblance and coherence or causal as- 
sociation; and named by a particular or proper name. 

The analysis of belief falls similarly into two parts. Belief al- 
ways extends beyond what is immediately present to awareness, 
and concerns itself with matters of fact. Knowledge proper, on the 
other hand, is limited to certain relations of ideas and to the im- 
mediately given. Belief, then, can not be a species of knowledge. 
But to believe a matter of fact is an affair which involves knowl- 
edge. ‘‘A belief’’ is defined as a lively idea related to a present im- 
pression by causal association. Thus, the belief that this is a piece 
of paper consists of a certain impression, with which we associate 
by virtue of constant conjunction in our experience ideas which 
resemble it and fit into a causal pattern which experience has 
established. But our belief would have no degree of assurance 
whatever if we did not know with complete assurance that the 
impression with which the ideas are associated is exactly what it 
appears to be. 

We believe, Hume holds, that the world of nature, mental and 
bodily substances, is governed by law. This belief is analyzed 
into the awareness of the idea of any member of any class of 
substances as suffused with a habit of expecting some member of 
a certain other class of substances, i.e., in terms of the correlation 
of perceptions and their association. This belief in uniformity is 
natural, but incapable of proof, either deductive or inductive. 

I turn now to a summary statement of Hume’s ethical theory. 
It consists of three main points: the first, a theory of generic 
value; the second, a theory of specifically ethical value; and the 
third, a classification and description of those things which possess 
ethical value as well as an account of the psychological reasons for 
their possessing it. The theory of generic value is the proposition 
that goodness consists in the immediate productiveness of pleas- 
ure.11_ The genus of values, then, includes all those things which 
immediately cause that feeling. 


11 Cf, ibid., pp. 276, 399, 438-39. 
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This genus is divided into two species: instinctive values, i.e., 
those things which immediately produce pleasure independently 
of the learning and experience of the organism concerned; and 
approval values, i.e., those things which immediately produce a 
sentiment consisting of pleasure causally related to approval for 
the object which causes the pleasure. The latter species, approval 
values, Hume divides into the esthetic and the ethical. These two 
varieties are distinguished from each other by virtue of differences 
in the kinds of pleasure and approval which esthetic and ethical 
objects produce.’? The latter are called virtues. The kinds of 
pleasure and pain which constitute the sentiment requisite for 
virtue are identified by reference to commonly accepted moral 
judgments on character and conduct. 

Only motives or pervasive principles of conduct, Hume holds, 
produce the sentiment which renders a thing a virtue. They 
cause it only when surveyed from a general and steady point of 
view. This point of view is achieved by means of an extensive 
sympathy. Virtuous motives are of four kinds: those which are 
immediately agreeable to oneself or to others; and those which are 
useful to oneself or to others.1*> Hume arrives at the classification 
and description of the subjects of moral judgment by induction 
from a consideration of common moral beliefs. 

In Books II and III of the Treatise, Hume gives a description 
of those motives which are naturally virtuous, i.¢., those which 
produce ethical sentiment independently of convention. He 
argues that artifical virtues are developed out of these by sym- 
pathy. They are motives which are for the most part directed 
toward the maintenance of an orderly structure of property rela- 
tions or of that civil society which is its guarantor. 

II. I wish to argue that there is no relation of implication 
between Hume’s theory of knowledge and his ethical theory. I 
shall, first, advance one very simple consideration which supports 
this view. It is commonly agreed that propositions which are 
implied by others can mean nothing different from the latter. 
Consequently, if Hume’s ethical theory is implied by his theory 
of knowledge, all of the propositions included in it mean nothing 
different from at least some of those contained in his epistemology. 
Moreover, it is evident that if one proposition means nothing dif- 
ferent from a second, the meanings of all of the terms in the first 
are contained among the meanings of those in the second. Con- 


sequently, if Hume’s ethical theory is implied by his theory of . 


12 Cf. ibid., p. 617. 
18 Cf, ibid, p. 591. 
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knowledge, the meanings of all of the terms in the propositions 
which constitute the former must be contained among the mean- 
ings of the terms in those which constitute the latter. But this 
is pretty clearly not the case. To take only one instance, Hume’s 
ethical theory is made up of propositions some of which contain 
the term ‘‘good,’’ and it seems to me certain that the meaning of 
this term is not contained among the meanings of the terms which 
occur in his theory of knowledge. I think it is plain, therefore, 
that at least some of the propositions which constitute Hume’s 
ethical theory do mean something different from those which con- 
stitute his theory of knowledge; and from this consideration I 
conclude that his epistemology does not imply his ethics. But this 
is so simple an argument for my thesis that I think it will be 
well to support the view with a more detailed consideration of the 
relations between the two theories. 

If Hume’s theory of knowledge did imply his ethical theory, 
the former could not be true if the latter were false. I shall 
present reasons for supposing that this condition does not hold, 
and that his ethics may perfectly well be false even though his 
epistemology is true. Let us consider, first, the relation between 
the epistemological assumptions and the ethics. 

The first assumption is the doctrine of perceptions, and the 
first part of Hume’s ethical theory is the view that generic good- 
ness is immediate productiveness of pleasure. Now, suppose that 
this hedonistic view is false, and that goodness consists, say, in the 
possession of a certain unanalyzable quality. It is quite clear that 
this view might be true as well as the doctrine of perceptions. 
That doctrine implies nothing about generic value—neither that 
there is any such thing, nor, if there is, that it consists in the 
immediate productiveness of pleasure. It assures us, only, that 
if there is any such thing in our awareness, it must at some time 
have made its appearance wholly and completely, as an impression. 

There is a similar relation between Hume’s doctrine of 
atomism and his theory of generic value. The propositions ‘‘good- 
ness is conduciveness to survival,’’ or ‘‘the interestingness of some 
object,’’ or ‘‘conformity to some standard,’’ might, each of them, 
be true along with the proposition that any things which are 
really different may exist apart. But if any of these propositions 
were true, Hume’s theory of generic value would be false, since 
each of them is incompatible with the proposition that goodness 
consists in immediate productiveness of pleasure. Hence, the 
latter can be false, and atomism, true. 

The remaining epistemological assumptions are those of knowl- 
edge proper, of association, and of generality. It would be tedious 
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to consider them separately in order to discover whether their 
truth is compatible with the falsehood of Hume’s theory of generic 
value; but I think it must be granted that it certainly seems 
to be so. 

A similar answer may be given to the question whether Hume’s 
other epistemological tenets imply his value theory. That causa- 
tion is uniform sequence of perceptions connected by habit, that 
substance is phenomenalistic, that belief is a lively idea caused 
by an impression, and that belief in uniformity depends upon a- 
rational habit—these are propositions which are compatible with 
many mutually exclusive value theories. They do not, therefore, 
imply Hume’s generic theory, and no part of Hume’s theory of 
knowledge implies this part of his ethical theory. 

The same kind of considerations show that the other parts of 
Hume’s ethics are implied neither by his epistemological assump- 
tions, nor by the rest of his theory of knowledge. These assump- 
tions limit the kinds of things of which we can be aware to those 
which are discovered in sensation and introspection, assert the 
atomic character of existents, declare that belief alone extends 
to those matters of fact which lie beyond the immediately given, 
affirm that the relations of different perceptions are associative, 
and explain how we are able to talk meaningfully in generalities. 
All the propositions involved in them might be true even though 
ethical value consisted, say, in obedience to the will of a dictator 
rather than in immediate productiveness of a sentiment of pleasure 
and approval, and even though virtuous motives were those, only, 
which are directed toward egoistic satisfaction rather than toward 
social stability. Similarly, Hume’s analyses of substance, cause, 
belief, and the uniformity of nature do not require those proposi- 
tions which he asserts about ethical values. One may assert with 
ever so much persistence that cause is a habit, that substance is 
phenomenalistic, that belief is impressional, and that the uni- 
formity of nature is uniformity of association; there still remain 
many different and mutually exclusive candidates for truth among 
the theories of the nature of virtue, and of those things which are 
virtuous. 

These considerations lead us to suppose that Hume’s theory 
of knowledge does not imply his ethical theory. But here, I should 
like to insert a caveat. This is that it has not been proved that 
there is no such implication. Some might hold that all ethical 
theories other than Hume’s are false, if his epistemology is true. 
To prove that this is not the case, one would be obliged to draw 
all the possible consequences of that epistemology, finding other 
ethical theories than Hume’s among them; or he would be obliged 
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to show that Hume’s ethical theory, in fact, is false and his 
epistemology true. The first of these tasks is impossible; and I am 
not interested, here, in examining the truth-value of Hume’s ethics 
and epistemology. I think the considerations I have advanced 
clearly throw the burden of proof on those who would assert the 
implication. 

III. Hume’s theory of knowledge does not imply his ethical 
theory. But there may well be a relation like that of implication 
between the two. The relation to which I refer is one such that 
any two theories are related by it only if some propositions from 
one in conjunction with some propositions not found in that one 
are used to derive the other. This relation is like that of implica- 
tion, because part of the former theory is identical with part of 
the latter, and can not, therefore, be true if the latter part is false. 

There is no such relation as this between Hume’s theory of 
knowledge and his theory of generic value. The latter is derived 
by induction from propositions asserting what people mean by the 
value terms; and these propositions play no part in Hume’s theory 
of knowledge. 

Hume suggests,1* however, that between his epistemology and 
his theory of ethical value or virtue there is such a relation. He 
seems to hold that his doctrine of perceptions, of knowledge proper, 
and of belief are capable, when taken in conjunction with several 
commonly accepted moral propositions, of yielding his theory of 
virtue. Let us examine his argument on this score. 

It runs as follows: since everything which presents itself to 
the mind is either an impression or an idea, virtue must belong to 
one or other of these classes. The virtuousness of a motive can not 
be an idea; for if it were, it would be an object of knowledge 
proper, or of belief. But it can be the object of neither of these. 
It can not be the object of knowledge proper; for if it were, ‘‘This 
is a virtue’’ would mean that this resembles that, or is contrary 
to it, or has more of this quality than that does, or is mathemati- 
cally related to that. But that it does mean any of these is 
patently false. There probably is no fifth relation which can 
yield knowledge; but if there were, it might quite as well relate 
inanimate objects, or the lower animals. And since it is morally 
absurd that these things should be virtuous, such a relation can 
not be identified with virtue. 

Nor can the virtue of a motive be a relation which is an object 
of belief. The latter exhibits the causal relation between those 
perceptions which constitute matters of fact. But this relation 


14 Cf. ibid., pp. 456, 470. 
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is in no case identical with virtue. Speaking of vice, but showing 
us the kind of thing he would say about virtue, Hume argues that 
to believe that this is a murder is to be aware of certain relations 
between impressions and ideas, no one of which, however, is its 
vice. To believe that something is virtuous is not the same as 
its being so. Hume concludes that the virtue of motives is not a 
relation, and, therefore, not an idea. Since it is not an idea, it 
must be an impression, i.e., the immediate productiveness of ethical 
sentiment within our own breasts. 

If this argument were valid, there would be a relation like that 
of implication between three of Hume’s epistemological tenets and 
his theory of virtue. But it is not valid. It does not follow from 
the proposition that virtue is not an idea, that it is the immediate 
productiveness of ethical sentiment. There are a myriad other 
kinds of impression, both sensory and introspective, in the im- 
mediate productiveness of which virtue might consist. Moreover, 
the proposition that if virtue were an idea, it would be a relation 
which is essential to the argument, is nowhere proved at all. I 
conclude that there is no relation like that of implication between 
Hume’s theory of knowledge and his theory of virtue. 

An examination of Hume’s Treatise shows, similarly, that there 
is no relation of the kind mentioned between his epistemology and 
his classification and description of the motives which are virtuous. 
Hume is at some pains in his discussion of this topic, e.g., with 
regard to sympathy, to make his treatment not incompatible with 
his epistemology; but this is the most, I think, which can be said 
on this point. 

Hume’s theory of knowledge does not imply his ethical theory ; 
nor does it bear a relation of the kind described as like that of 
implication, to it. I conclude further that we can derive no hy- 
pothesis for understanding the development of cultures and civili- 
zations into whose lives Hume’s epistemological assumptions have 
crept, from an examination of these assumptions, and their deriva- 
tive analyses. Such an understanding must be based upon extra- 
philosophical considerations. I hold, further, that so far from 
its being a reasonable demand, that those philosophers who hold 
with Hume’s epistemology should also adopt his ethical theory, 
that this demand has no basis whatever in a reasoned examination 
of Hume’s philosophy. 

IV. What, then, can Hume have meant by declaring that his 
philosophy forms one ‘‘compleat chain of reasoning,’’ Green, by 
describing it as a ‘‘system of thought,’’ and more recent authors 
by similar statements? Two things, I think: first, that each part 
. of this philosophy is the result-of ‘‘an attempt to introduce the 
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experimental method’’ into a certain body of subject-matter,’ 
to come to conclusions which depend solely upon experience. This 
attempt is seen in the doctrine of perceptions of the theory of 
knowledge and in Hume’s procedure, which becomes explicit in 
the second enquiry, of basing his ethical assertions entirely on 
induction. The principle of empiricism, however, does not make 
a system, although its universal application does make a system- 
atic program. 

The second part of their meaning is perhaps more important. 
It is this: that although Hume’s theory of knowledge does not 
imply his ethical theory, it does imply the negation or meaning- 
lessness of others. For example, the doctrine of perceptions, if 
true, renders Platonistic ethics meaningless, since the nature of 
value and of the ultimate values is, according to Platonists, inca- 
pable of presentation in impression. The doctrine of atomism, 
similarly, is incompatible with ethical theories such as those of 
the Stoics and of Spinoza, which depend upon the notion of 
{ rational bonds between the agent and other things. And these 
considerations suggest what I think is quite important to remem- 
ber, namely, that while Hume’s theory of knowledge does not 
imply his ethical theory, it does enable a critique of moral philoso- 
phies, ruling out some, and preparing the way for others. It 
must be emphasized, however, that although Hume’s theory of 
knowledge does prepare the way for these philosophies, each of 
them, so far as that theory is concerned, must stand, if it stands at 
all, upon its own extra-epistemological foundation. 


Kinastey BLAKE PRICE 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 





DESCRIPTION AND PRESCRIPTION IN VALUE 
JUDGMENTS 


PERSISTENT thesis of the modern temper in philosophy 

and science has been to the effect that statements of descrip- 

tion and statements of value represent irreconcilable subject- 

matters. Statements of description, like Dr. Jekyll, are decent law- 

abiding facts which follow accepted tradition and integrate easily 

into the social body of knowledge. Statements of evaluation, on 

the other hand, like Mr. Hyde, are vagrant, unpredictable facts 

which break all the rules tradition holds dear and run amok among 

respectable descriptive statements leaving a swath of wreckage as 
they pass. 


15 Cf. subtitle to the Treatise. 
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This distinction might be overlooked with no cause for alarm 
were it not for the fact that value statements are so ineradicably 
a part of the human enterprise. More than this, it is precisely at 
the point of unreconciled values that all human speculation may 
soon be annihilated. Unless something can be done with this 
recalcitrant Mr. Hyde, there may be no Dr. Jekyll left. 
Ultra ‘‘objectivists’’ have frequently felt that such concern for 
human wants is incompatible with the scientific spirit. Under- 
standable as is the desire to survive and to survive well it should 
not be involved in any truly scientific program. If, however, 
human values are not the business of science they would appear to 
be left to the mercies of poetic ecstasy and emotive whimsy. Thus 
values may be talked about, but they may not be reasoned about. 

While there are many ways of reconciling this matter, it may : 
be approached by considering (1) what does description mean, ¢ 
(2) what does evaluation mean, (3) and are the two as irreconcil- 
able as they have appeared to be. It is to these three matters that 
we propose to direct our analysis. 


i. 


If description is the consequence of a sensual photograph, then 
it would follow clearly that a description is my symbolization of 
what I sense. The epistemological problems attending such a 
thesis have been observed since ancient times. If things are what 
I sense them to be, how can I reconcile conflicting sensations or 
distinguish between what I call mirage and what I call a correct 
sense impression? If a pencil appears broken when placed in 
water and unbroken when removed, to which sense picture should 
I attribute truth? If description is sense photography, then one 
picture is as good as the next. Even the enterprising attempts of 
David Hume could not surmount this problem.’ 

It has been found necessary to recognize that before description 
is possible, criteria of organization must first be established. 
These will be part of the assumptions and the conclusions of 
physics, chemistry, or psychology. Thus while the imaginary one 
hundred dollars and the real one hundred dollars to which Kant 
referred made equally compelling sense pictures, one could ascer- 
tain at least that one had a spatio-temporal referent while the 
other did not. Thus the finished description was not so much a 
photograph as a deduction from a set of assumptions. Descrip- 






















1 David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding and Selec- 
tions from A Treatise of Human Nature, Open Court Publishing Co., pp. 262— 
263. 
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tions are, then, synthetic rather than analytic propositions. In 
order to describe we must integrate. Description represents man’s 
attempt to fit what he thinks he senses into the framework of what 
he prescribes to be valid deduction and justifiable induction. A 
scientist describing atoms does not base his analysis on sense pic- 
tures alone but also on consistent and coherent theory. If a con- 
temporary thinker wished to criticize Democritus’s description of 
atoms he would not attack the sense organs of Democritus, but 
rather the inadequacy of his theories to be coherent with other 
accepted theory. 

It seems to follow, then, that descriptive statements have the 
respectability of Dr. Jekyll because of our subjective ordering and 
not merely because sense data are in themselves indisputably law 
abiding. The lawfulness is in our mental construction. Apart 
from this construct sense descriptions are atomic, isolated, and un- 
related. Descriptive statements are thus precise by convention. 


II 


Many philosophers have defined value judgments as if they 
too were photographic pictures. Values are defined in such a 
fashion as to admit whatever is preferred, wanted, or desired as 
being a value. If the matter is left here, a similar chaos of data 
results. The private value judgments of individuals conflict no 
less than do the private sensations of individuals. The problem 
of value if left to this personal anarchy gives justifiable rise to 
the scorn frequently shown toward value utterances.” 

Ethicists have frequently recognized, however, that just as one 
can not describe without first assuming at least the principle of 
order by which integration will take place, so one can not reason 
about value unless assumptions are first posited. These assump- 
tions tend to face two areas. First, there are the general postu- 
lates prescribing how to approach the data. These may follow 
the form: (a) there is something to talk about (values in this 
case), (b) man can reason about them, (c) some kind of logical 
consistency must be followed, (d) any conclusions about values 
should cohere with conclusions in other areas. Second, there are 
specifications as the end to which order is directed. While much de- 
scriptive science has presumed that one can order without neces- 
sarily determining for what purpose order becomes meaningful, 
the describers have still found it necessary to assume that some 


2See C. D. Broad, ‘‘Some Main Problems of Ethics,’’ in Feigl and 
Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis, p. 548. 
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kinds of experience and theory should be preserved at all costs 
and that others can be disregarded. In dealing with value organi- 
zation the need for a focal point is more apparent since the con- 
flicting value systems are both more plentiful and more vociferous. 
This focal point has had the traditional term ‘‘supreme good’’ 
to designate what is meant. One might contend that human 
survival and then surviving well is the tentative objective toward 
which this integration of values is directed. Heuristic as such 
an objective would be, it would enable the synthesizer to determine 
which of the multiple values proposed would be discarded and 
which would be included. 

It might be asked, ‘‘But does value study intend to tell us 
which values are true and which are false?’’ Such a phrasing of 
the question makes for difficulty in answering. Defined as a want 
or a preference all value propositions are true. What the ques- 
tioner intends perhaps is, ‘‘But aren’t some values better than 
other values?’’ The answer to this is similar to the answer to 
the other question, ‘‘But aren’t some sensations better than some 
other sensations?’’ We may answer in the following way. 


(1) There is no true value (or sensation) in general. The 
purpose of value study is not, at the outset, to divide the sheep 
from the goats. It is rather to indicate what values are asserted; 
what implications follow when any particular values are proposed ; 
whether the statement of any value conflicts with the statement 
of any other value. At the beginning, then, the approach is 
classificatory. : 

(2) If, however, we are willing to postulate what our objective 
-is, then we can demonstrate operationally that some values are 
consistent with this end and other values are not consistent with 
this end. Unless we postulate a purpose for organizing values, 
there is no way to prove any values preferable to any other values. 
At best we could group value judgments into consistent lists. 
Then if we were willing to let consensus rule, we could assert that 
the longest list was probably composed of the truest values. 

(3) If it is tenable to assert that descriptive statements are put 
into coherent structures in order to use the world, it may be con- 
tended that value judgments are put into coherent structures for 
the same reason. A purist in science may insist that descriptive 
classifications are not operationally influenced and that the order 
reflects ‘‘what is what’’ rather than ‘‘what I want to do.”’ 
Whether descriptive statements do picture the nature of things 
is a question beyond the scope of this paper, but that such state- 
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ments are ordered so that they can be used is an obvious inference 
from our academic approach. 


In other words, the question ‘‘Are value judgments real?’’ is 
ignored in favor of the more apparent question, ‘‘ How must values 
be oriented so that they can be used operationally for some end?’’ 


III 


It is obvious from this that both values and descriptive state- 
ments may serve a great variety of ends. And, further, that the 
ends chosen affect the way in which any given values or descrip- 
tions will be organized. This is apparent both in descriptive and 
evaluative matters. As long as one is classifying either sensation 
or value this problem may be evaded. In both subject areas 
consensus of coherence seems to be adopted, and that classification 
enabling the speculator to order the greatest number of events is 
given preference. In neither case does the classification so much 
describe the nature of reality as give a consistent tool with which 
man can prescribe the pragmatic approach to what he wants to 
accomplish. 

When, however, we ask, ‘‘ What shall we do with this informa- 
tion?’’ the matter of ends arises. We can make gas chambers for 
a Buchenwald or stoves for a student kitchen. We can build 
peace-time atomic projects or we can build A-bombs. The Pre- 
amble to our United States Constitution suggests certain ends 
which are deemed ‘‘self-evident truths.’’ Truman’s Civil Rights 
Program suggests specific ends and suggests something with regard 
to the means-ends relation. 

The defense of any given set of ends as over against any other 
set is beyond the scope of this essay, but it may be observed that 
a very widespread conviction contends that any prescription which 
assumes man is worth preserving is specious. This psychologically 
astounding unwillingness of man to prefer himself to pigs or 
amoebae, and thus to throw himself on the mercies of the latter 
two, is a subject well worth investigation. 

The purpose of this account has been accomplished in pointing 
out that both descriptive and evaluative statements rest on ar- 
bitrary conventions of order and on man’s subjective want to 
‘“describe’’ so he can ‘‘prescribe.’’ 

DonaLp A. WELLS 


State COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
OPERATIONISM—A CRITICAL EVALUATION + 


Although it is over twenty years since the publication of 
Bridgman’s Logic of Modern Physics there have been, to my 
knowledge, very few attempts at a critical evaluation of the opera- 
tional point of view there presented and defended.? When I 
reviewed the book shortly after its appearance * I ventured the 
opinion that it would prove to be important as a contribution 
to the philosophy of science, and I believe that the increasingly 
widespread use of the term since that time has shown that this 
claim was not unjustified. While it is certainly true that the 
operational point of view suggested by Bridgman was not new, 
since Locke and most of the other empiricists had similar positions 
and even attempted to list and describe some of the main types 
of operation, it was nevertheless so defined and formulated in this 
book as to show clearly its strength and its weakness. Bridgman 
has thus received credit for the naming of the position, is now 
the high priest of the cult, and everyone must, if he is to maintain 
his self-respect among the elite, either acknowledge his membership 
in the sect or be prepared to state in unequivocal language exactly 
why he chooses to remain in outer darkness. 


Since Bridgman’s point of view is too well known to require 
an elaborate statement here I shall confine myself merely to a 
statement of his general thesis. A concept, he insists, should be 
defined operationally. We know what a concept means only if 
we are able to identify an instance of it, and this always involves 
performing an operation of some kind. 


We evidently know what we mean by length if we can tell what the length 
of any and every object is, and for the physicist nothing more is required. 
To find the length of an object, we have to perform certain physical operations. 
The concept of length is therefore fixed: that is, the concept of length involves 
as much as and nothing more than the set of operations by which length is 
determined. In general, we mean by any concept nothing more than a set of 


1A part of the presidential address, read before the meeting of the 
Missouri Philosophy Association at Washington University, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 14, 1949. 

2 An issue of the Psychological Review (Vol. 52, No. 5, 1945) was devoted 
to a symposium on operationism; this was rather expository than critical. 
Werkmeister (Basis and Structure of Knowledge, New York: Harper, 1945, 
pp. 315-323) has a criticism of the position, and C. C. Pratt has a good 
discussion of the point of view as applied to psychology (The Logic of 
Modern Psychology, New York: Macmillan, 1939, pp. 71-122). In addition, 
occasional expository and critical articles have appeared in various journals. 

8 This JourNAL, Vol. XXIV (1927) » Pp. 663-665. 
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operations; the concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of opera- 
tions.4 


The neatness of this position gives it a strong appeal, and 
one is tempted to believe that Bridgman has here hit upon a 
significant truth. But a closer examination of his point of view 
suggests that while the fundamental thesis may be correct, there 
are difficulties which can be eliminated only by considerable 
modification of his formulation. I turn now to an examination of 
these difficulties. 

A first difficulty may not be serious, and I suspect that it 
is merely a matter of carelessness in Bridgman’s formulation of 
his position. Since a concept is synonymous with a set of opera- 
tions, a concept must mean these operations, and if the basic 
concepts of physics are operationally defined the world of physics 
must contain only operations. But an operation is an act—a 
doing of something—and the physical world must thus be wholly 
made up of acts. If we take Bridgman literally time means not 
the numbers which we get when we read clocks, but the actual 
operations of constructing and looking at clocks, and length 


_ means not the numbers which we get when we use measuring rods 


but the actual making and applying of such devices. I can not 
believe that Bridgman intends to propose any such strange 
activistic metaphysics as this. Presumably what he wishes to say 
is that the meaning of a concept is what we get when we perform 
a certain act, and what we get is intimately bound up with the 
act performed. In other words, the operation somehow enters 
into and determines the meaning of the concept, rather than being 
synonymous with it. 

The fact that a second difficulty in Bridgman’s position is 
related to this same point suggests that it may be more than a 
matter of carelessness on his part, and may indicate a failure to 
grasp an important distinction. I do not recall that Bridgman 
anywhere says that the operational theory applies to all concepts, 
or even to all the concepts of physics. But it is certainly true, 
and so far as I have been able to determine Bridgman nowhere 
admits it, that if all concepts are operationally definable, a sharp 
differentiation must be made between two aspects of the meaning 
of a concept—the object to which it refers and the manner in which 
it refers to this object. Consider, for example, the concept ‘‘opera- 
tion’’ itself; can this be operationally defined? If the concept 
of length is defined in terms of operations which we perform on 
objects, presumably the concept of operation would also be so de- 


4 Logic of Modern Physics, New York: Macmillan, 1927, p. 5. 
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fined. But on what would we operate, and what operation would 
we perform? The point is that the concept ‘‘operation’’ is ez- 
plicitly operational since it means an operation, but the concept 
‘‘length’’ is only implicitly operational since it does not mean an 
operation but means something non-operational by means of an op- 
eration. If we make a distinction between what a concept means 
and the manner in which it means we shall find that the concepts 
which are explicitly operational are relatively few in number; in 
general they are the grammatical forms ending in ‘‘ing’’ such as 
‘‘eating,’’ ‘‘running,’’ ‘‘measuring,’’ and ‘‘experimenting,’’ with 
correlative forms sometimes ending in ‘‘ion.’? These concepts ex- 
plicitly mean operations. Concepts such as ‘‘length,’’ ‘‘mass,”’ 
and ‘‘time’’ do not explicitly mean operations at all, though they 
mean whatever they do mean through the intermediary of opera- 
tions; thus they are only implicitly operational. Presumably 
Bridgman intends to say that all concepts are implicitly opera- 
tional, and if he does I should agree with him, but his failure to 
distinguish between what a concept means and the way in which 
it means leaves one somewhat in the dark as to how he would 
stand on this important issue. 

But another difficulty also appears. An operation, according 
to any conception which makes the notion intelligible, must 
always be performed on something. Even the doctor does not 
simply perform operations; he operates on somebody and on some 
portion of his anatomy. Furthermore, it seems obvious that the 
particular operation which is performed depends at least to some 
extent on the character of that which is being operated on. Why, 
for example, are certain operations performed in measuring space, 
and certain other operations in measuring time? Presumably be- 
cause we are immediately presented in some sense with that which 
we are trying to conceptualize. Since we are directly aware of 
the nature of time we are able to propose hour glasses, clocks, 
and the movements of the heavens as devices for measuring it, 
and since we are immediately presented with the spread-out char- 
acter of space we can think of micrometer screws, tape lines, 
and light signals as devices for measuring this. Thus time and 
space mean something independently of operations, and it is only 
because we grasp these meanings, however vaguely, that we are 
able to invent methods for rendering them precise through 
measurement. 

The objection which is here raised is a general one, and con- 
demns all types of extreme relativism. If anything B, is relative 
to something A, we can know this fact only by knowing in some 
direct way both A and the relationship. If concepts are relative 
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to operations as Bridgman claims, and if, as I have attempted to 
show, operations are dependent on things operated on, then con- 
cepts must be relative to things. And if we know this fact we 
somehow know the things independently of the operations. Hence 
a third restriction in Bridgman’s position is necessary, viz., in 
defining a concept which is implicity operational there must always 
be something which is given in some sense on which the operation 
is performed, and the concept refers explicitly to this object and 
only implicitly to the operation. 

However, we are not through with the difficulties. Although 
Bridgman mentions that there are such things as mental opera- 
tions, almost his entire emphasis is on measurement operations. 
Since he is a physicist describing a concept which is useful in 
physics this is, of course, perfectly justifiable. But certainly the 
implications of his position require him to admit at least one very 
important mental operation, viz., the operation of generalization. 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that an operation is 
always a particular operation, performed at a time and a place. 
Strictly speaking, another operation, however similar to the first, 
when performed at a different time and place, is a different opera- 


tion and should result in a different concept. Thus if I measure 


the length of a table twice, even if I come out with the same result 
on both occasions, the meaning of the word ‘‘length’’ in the two 
eases is strictly different, for the operations, however similar, 
have differed as spatio-temporal events. Hence if Bridgman were 
to be taken literally all generality would disappear, and there 
could be no concepts at all. What he presumably intends to say 
is that the meaning of a concept is determined by operations, and 
to the degree to which the operations are similar they may be 
used to define the same concept. This implies that in the forma- 
tion of every concept there must be, in addition to whatever other 
operation is called for, the operation of generalization. Such a 
point of view, of course, assumes that one is an empiricist and 
therefore denies the existence of universals and consequently of 
any intuitive process by means of which they may be directly 
apprehended. 

There is a final inadequacy. While this is involved in Bridg- 
man’s position it is not peculiar to his point of view but is 
found in all narrowly conceived empiricisms. Consider it first 
in its general form. Empiricism maintains that a concept is 
always defined in terms of its instances. Now if one combines 
this view with a genetic theory of knowing, the meaning of a 
concept is determined by the instances which one has experienced; 
‘‘red,’’ for example, means simply this red, that red, and the 
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other red which I have experienced and which I now recall. But 
if ‘‘red’’ is defined in this way there is obviously no opportunity 
for me to experience any new reds, for I can not call any future 
reds by the name no matter how closely they may resemble the 
former instances. The matter may be illustrated by considering 
proper names instead of concepts. Suppose we gave the name 
‘*Socrates’’ to all the events which happened to him up to and 
including his trial at Athens, but we collected these events by 
merely listing them—his birth, his childhood, his marriage to 
Xanthippe, and so on. If we did this we should clearly be unable 
to say that it was Socrates who drank the hemlock, for this was 
not listed among the events to which we attached the name. The 
only way to avoid this difficulty would be to define the name 
‘‘Socrates’’ as a certain sequence of past events together with 
certain other events, still in the future, which would bear to these 
events certain resemblances and causal relationships. Similarly, 
the only way to allow for the experiencing of future reds would 
be to define ‘‘red’’ as a certain collection of past reds together with 
all future reds which would prove to bear a certain degree of re- 
semblance (usually not specified) to the past ones. This means 
that we can choose to make a concept either vague but inflexible, 
or precise but fizctuating. If we adopt the former alternative 
we are never quite clear just what a concept means, but we are 
not under continual obligation to redefine it in order to accom- 
modate it to ‘‘borderline’’ cases. If we adopt the latter alter- 
native we may be precise in our use of a term, but we are com- 
pelled repeatedly to decide whether, on the appearance of new 
cases, we shall redefine our concept in such a way as to include 
them or invent a new term to characterize them. 

Now let us return to Bridgman’s operationism. If a concept 
is defined in terms of operations, are we ever in a position to 
discover new operations in terms of which the concept may be 
defined? Suppose, for example, a psychologist were to discover 
a new type of test for the measurement of an I.Q. Could we say 
that the test does measure intelligence, when intelligence has 
already been defined as that which is measured by the previously 
existing tests? If the operation of testing is different that which 
is tested must, on the operational theory, also be different. Pre- 
sumably the question as to whether the new test measures in- 
telligence would be decided by noting how different the new 
operations are from the old. If the new test involved, say, the 
substitution of the measurement of brain waves for the answering 
of questions, there would probably be great reluctance to allow 
_ this as a measure of intelligence; but if the proposal were simply 
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a new series of questions to be asked the candidates, it might 
immediately receive general acceptance. This seems to mean 
that anyone who attempts to define intelligence operationally al- 
ready knows what intelligence is, though his concept may be 
extremely vague. He is then confronted with alternatives: either 
he can leave the term vague, defining it as that which is measured 
by existing tests together with such other tests as will be discovered 
in the future and will bear a certain degree of resemblance to 
these; or he can define intelligence in terms of the actually exist- 
ing tests, and then redefine the word or invent a new word to 
describe whatever seems to be measured by any new tests which 
may later be devised. By choosing the former he opens himself 
to the charge of vagueness, but he keeps his vocabulary within 
manageable limits; by choosing the latter he is able to speak more 
precisely, but he must multiply terms indefinitely, the extreme of 
which would be a language containing only proper names. Opera- 
tionism seems definitely committed to the latter. 


A. CorNnELIUS BENJAMIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





BOOK NOTES 


Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought: An Analysis and a Criticism, 
with Special Reference to the American Political Mind in Recent 
Times. Davip Spritz. New York: The Maemillan Company. 
1949. xiii + 304 pp. $4.50. 


It will be most unfortunate if the virtues of this book, which are 
many, are obscured by the recent shift in the patterns of anti-demo- 
cratic thought that are of the greatest current concern to the read- 
ing public. For Dr. Spitz’s anti-democrats are not the most politi- 
cally active extremists of either the Right or the Left. He does not 
even mention such nativist phenomena as the America-Firsters 
and the Klan, and he alludes only indirectly to American Commu- 
nists. His anti-democrats: James Burnham, Lawrence Dennis, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Madison Grant, E. M. Sait, George Santayana, 
Irving Babbitt, T. S. Eliot, and Fulton J. Sheen, are all literate 
American advocates of aristocracy in one form or another, who 
might be likely to win converts at the college level. With great pa- 
tience and fairness he permits each of them to state his case against 
democracy as either impossible or undesirable or both, and then 
offers sober and convincing counter-arguments. The result is a 
telling blow against the anti-democratic Right in American politi- 
eal philosophy,—never a serious threat at the polls, in decided 
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eclipse since the downfall of European fascism, and revived only 
by the recent popularity of anything opposed to Communism. 
But the book offers little, save by inference, that would be of much 
assistance in identifying and combatting those varieties of anti- 
democrats who pose as democrats while busily engaged in sabotag- 
ing the practices of democracy. 

Dr. Spitz first meets the contention that democracy is impossible 
because a ruling class is an organizational necessity (Burnham) 
or an inevitable conspiracy of power (Dennis). He exposes the 
fuzziness of Burnham’s class of ‘‘managers’’ and the crucial weak- 
ness of the latter’s version of economic determinism: ‘‘only the hu- 
man factor can resolve an organizational stalemate’’ (p. 48). 
Dennis’s ‘‘guns and guile’’ philosophy of a ruling élite ‘‘makes the 
corollary the substance . . . makes central an isolated and instru- 
mental factor which is in a very real sense not the strongest but the 
_ weakest of the enduring bases of the state’ (p. 87-88). Democracy 
may fail, of course, but its failure is by no means inevitable. 

The bulk of the book consists of detailed analyses of the argu- 
ments of those thinkers who regard democracy as possible but un- 
desirable because of the relative incompetence of the majority. 
Not many pages are required to dispose of the racial Nordicism of 
Madison Grant and the biological thesis of E. M. Sait. More re- 
spect is shown for Santayana’s concept of natural aristocracy, 
which displays ‘‘at first blush, a strength and an impressiveness 
unmatched by any other doctrine in the realm of aristocratic 
thought’’ (p. 201). This is because, as readers of Plato’s Re- 
public have long recognized, it is hard to dispute the contentions 
that men differ in function, and that the best should rule the 
worst. But where Plato and Santayana err is in accepting occu- 
pational function’ as eternally indicative of ‘‘natural place’’ in 
politics, and in supposing that political unity must be founded 
upon divergent instead of upon common interests. There is, as 
the author, following MaclIver, effectively contends, a ‘‘unity out- 
side of degree’’ which may give rise to excellence. By assembling 
Santayana’s scattered comments on politics from his many writ- 
ings without indicating that some of them were meant to concern 
‘*ideal society’’ and others actual conditions, the author makes the 
former seem unduly ‘‘utopian.’’ Perhaps Santayana’s forthcom- 
ing Dominations and Powers will clarify some of the insuperable 
difficulties which his social and political views have always pre- 
sented to his American readers. 

Dr. Spitz has achieved his limited objective of political expo- 
sition, criticism, and commentary with a high degree of scholarly 
excellence and effectiveness. There is still room for further philo- 
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sophical analysis of some of the thinkers he has partially dissected. 
The irony of his effort is that it comes at a time when it may be 
welcomed as a complete compendium of American anti-democracy 
by some extremists who are loudly asserting their monopoly of true 
democratic faith at the same time that they are doing their best 
to hinder the practice of democracy. Dr. Spitz has helped us to 
save ourselves from some of the open philosophical enemies of 
democracy. It remains to save ourselves from some of its pro- 
fessed friends. 
H. A. L. 


Confucius. The Man and the Myth. H. G. Cresv. New York: 
The John Day Company. 1949. xi+ 363 pp. $5.00. 


This is a remarkable book to have been written by an American. 
One would expect something like this from a Chinese scholar. Per- 
haps there is no Chinese scholar capable. 

When I began reading the book I experienced the odd sensation 
of being on familiar ground, of following paths I had trod before. 
I knew this could not be, as I had never read a book on Confucius 
like it. As I went deeper into the text the realization came to me 
that the treatment of the subject was similar to that in books which 
I had read in connection with religious figures such as Jesus and 
Mohammed, books which led a ‘‘back to Jesus’’ or ‘‘back to Mo- 
hammed’’ movement, books which purported to distinguish between 
the man and the myth, books which led the reader back to the pris- 
tine and unadulterated Jesus or Mohammed, books which pre- 
sented the modern sophisticate with a Jesus or Mohammed who was 
believable, understandable, and acceptable historically, psychologi- 
cally, and philosophically. The same judicious methods of textual 
criticism were used. 

The Confucius that comes out under Mr. Creel’s skillful handling 
is as modern as A. Eustace Haydon, John Haynes Holmes, and Max 
Otto, humanists all. This Confucius is a modern humanist among 
humanists. In this connection it might help to recall that Mr. Creel 
is a Haydon student. He was thus peculiarly well prepared philo- 
sophically to make this study. 

I do not intend to imply that Mr. Creel deliberately set out to 
present a twentieth-century Confucius. He would probably abhor | 
the very idea. He has sincerely attempted to recapture what he 
thinks of as the original Confucius. If he had done otherwise his 
book would be of slight value because it would lack sincerity. As 
it is it is of enormous value not only to scholars but to the Chinese 
nation. It is to be hoped that some Chinese will translate the vol- 
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ume into Chinese and that it will have tremendous popularity in 
China. 

Confucius had the bitter experience during his lifetime of being 
prepared to save the nation but of being unable to get a job with 
the people who exercized governmental power. Now, when China 
is in turmoil and answers are being sought for new problems, what 
could be finer than for China to discover that it does not need alien 
communism because it has at hand an ancient and trusted hero who 
once again is prepared and able to lead the people to national 
security. K. P. L. 


Metafisica dell’arte e altri saggi. Lutct STeranini. Padova: Edi- 
toria Liviana. 1948. 99 pp. 


This booklet brings together under one cover four essays pub- 
lished recently elsewhere. The unifying theme animating the col- 
lection is that ‘‘Christian philosophy’’ (meaning really Roman Ca- 
tholicism) must undertake at once a thorough ‘‘reconstruction”’ 
(p. 98) of its heritage so as to counteract the modern failure of 
nerve, which has reached its climax in Heidegger’s existentialism. 

In the first essay, ‘‘Metafisica dell’arte,’’ Professor Stefanini 
outlines a general theory of art called ‘‘artistic realism,’’ by which 
he means the doctrine that art is a ‘‘creation’’ and not an ‘‘imita- 
tion of reality’’ (p. 26). Such a distinction, however, assumes the 
traditional interpretation of mimesis, an assumption which may 
turn out to be a misinterpretation of Aristotle the naturalist. At 
any rate, the essay closes with an attack on ‘‘estheticism’’ (p. 39) 
for pretending to make an absolute out of art and forgetting the 
rest of human life, especially its religious side. 

The second essay, ‘‘La ricerca della verita,’’ defines the search 
for truth as a restless ‘‘ascent towards Being,’’ not an anguished 
‘*descent towards nothingness’’ (p. 68). The third essay, ‘‘L’ora 
della problematica assoluta,’’ observes that the characteristic note 
of present-day speculation is, at bottom, a problematic sense of life 
leading to ‘‘nihilism’’ (p. 81). In the final essay, ‘‘ Imagine cosmica 
e imagine psichica nel pensiero moderno,’’ the author, who teaches 
history of philosophy at the University of Padua, distinguishes the 
nature of modern thought from medieval Christian thought by de- 
scribing the former as ‘‘opaque’”’ and the latter as ‘‘transparent’’ 
(p. 87). The most apparent illustration cited of the so-called opa- 
citd of the modern mind is Leibniz’s ‘‘windowless’’ monads. What 
should also be quite apparent is the kind of ‘‘reconstruction’’ in 
philosophy this Catholic defender of a ‘‘transparent’’ vision of the 
world has in mind. P. R. 
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Vico y Herder. Ensayos conmemorativos del Homenaje en el se- 
gundo .centenario de Vico y del nacimiento de Herder. Edited 
by Luis Juan Guerrero. Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filosofia 
de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. 1948. 392 pp. 


Johann G. Herder was born the same year—1744—that Giam- 
battista Vico died. The present volume is a collection of essays in 
honor of the 200th anniversary of the latter’s death and of the for- 
mer’s birth. It consists of three parts: ten essays on the work of 
Vico, three on Herder’s, and three concerning their indirect influ- 
ence (via France) on Argentine thought in the last century. 

The essays on Vico deal with various aspects of his anti-Cartesian 
philosophy—especially his unique view of historical knowledge—as 
well as with his relation to two of his seventeenth-century predeces 
sors—Descartes and the Spanish fallibilist Francisco Sanchez, whose 
germinal idea, that we can claim to know only those things ‘‘made 
by us,’’ is linked with the Neapolitan’s famous formula of Verwm 
ipsum factum (p. 104). As to the essays on Herder, there is one on 
his solution of the problem of evil, one on his conception of nature 
and spirit, and one on his réle as the ‘‘father of the romantic move- 
ment’’ (p. 290) in Germany. It is a pity, however, that this me- 
morial volume does not include a single study comparing the two 
eighteenth-century philosophers of history themselves, although 
there are, of course, references here and there about Vico as pre- 
cursor of Herder’s historicism (p. 309). 


P. R. 


La volonta dell’assurdo. Storia e crist dell’esistenzialismo. ANNI- 
BALE Pastore. Milano: Edizioni Giovanni Bolla. 1948. 237 
pp. L. 600. 


This somewhat repetitious book is a critique of the basic doc- 
trines of the founders and followers of existentialism. It contains 
a chapter on Kierkegaard, two on Heidegger, two on Jaspers, and 
one on French and Italian existentialism. Of all the men reviewed, 
the only one not taken to task is Nicola Abbagnano, the leading 
Italian existentialist at the present moment. As to the Catholic ex- 
istentialists in France—Marcel, Le Senne, and Lavelle—the author 
thinks they are good Catholics but poor existentialists. 

The volume opens with an historical survey of the existentialist 
revolt against reason, tracing it back to the anti-Hegelian influence 
of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. Given the author’s accent on the 
assurdismo of existentialism, it is indeed strange that he makes no 
allusion to Tertullian’s classic formula: Credo quia absurdum. To 
sum up his appraisal of the existentialist movement, Professor Pas- 
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tore as a special type of ‘‘relativist’’ sympathizes with its protest 
against the ‘‘mistakes of rationalism’’ (p. 40), but rejects its at- 
tendant distrust of reason. Making a pertinent distinction between 
reason as logic and rationalism as a creed, he argues that the confu- 
sion of the one with the other common to the founders of existen- 
tialism leads inevitably to a ‘‘ pathetic irrationalism’’ (p. 9) among 
its contemporary followers: ‘‘the will to the absurd.’’ This is par- 
ticularly evident in the melodramatic literature of the French 
‘‘surresistentialists,’? Sartre and Camus, who are dubbed ‘‘new 
centaurs’’—half philosophers and half poets. The book closes with 
an analysis of the current crisis of existentialism, the origin of which 
is said to lie in the failure to distinguish between the demands of 
theory on the one hand and those of action on the other. 

Professor Pastore, of course, is aware that the existentialists 
themselves, on the whole, appeal to what the late Miguel de Una- 
muno of Spain was fond of calling ‘‘the tragic sense of life.’’ Yet, 
curiously enough, he keeps accusing them of looking for the secret 
of human existence in the absurd. But, we query, isn’t there a real 
difference, say, between Heidegger’s conception of man (Sein zum 
Tode) and Sartre’s notion of ‘‘absurd man’’? We suspect so. In- 
cidentally, the author in a later work plans to take up the question 
concerning the origin of philosophy out of spirit of tragedy. Per- 
haps then we may get a more positive evaluation of existentialism 
as a general philosophy of tragedy. 

P. R. 


Etica y jurisprudencia. Punto de partida y piedra de toque de la 
etica. GumLLERMo Hector Ropricuez. Mexico. 1947. xxx + 
206 pp. 


Of all the European schools exerting influence on academic phi- 
losophy in Mexico during the last generation, the one which has 
managed to acquire the most loyal and militant disciples among the 
Mexicans is the neo-Kantian School of Marburg. The author of the 
above thesis is one of the two leaders of the Mexican ‘‘critical ideal- 
ists,’’ the other being Francisco Larroyo. Its main object is to show 
that ‘‘pure Jurisprudence is the factum of Ethics’’ (p. 195), the 
‘‘analogue’’ of pure mathematics. In other words, just as natural 
science is unintelligible without a mathematical foundation, so ethi- 
cal science by the same token is unintelligible without a juridical 
foundation. Kant himself, unfortunately, ‘‘divorced Law from 
Morality,’’ but Hermann Cohen brought them dialectically together 
in his neo-Kantian system before the anti-Kantian Max Scheler 
came on the scene. The fundamental hypothesis of la Jurispru- 
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dencia pura is the social contract, on which the ‘‘democratic State’’ 
rests. Hence, no contract, no democracy. 

According to Sr. Rodriguez, all theories of ethics may be classi- 
fied into two types: ‘‘autonomous”’ and ‘‘heteronomous.’’ The 
basic assumption of the first is freedom and the distinction between 
what is and what ought to be; that of the second, naturalism and de- 
terminism. Naturalism is defined ad hoc as follows: the view that 
makes ‘‘no distinction between what is and what ought to be’’ (p. 
xx). Was it a naturalist, however, who proclaimed : ‘‘ Whatever is, 
is right’’? 

P. R. 


The Social Function of Art. RapHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs Ltd. 1948. xiv+ 355 pp. 25 rs. 


Mukerjee’s book is a valuable contribution to the comparative 
sociology of art which was founded in the eighteenth century by 
Vico and Herder, and further developed in the nineteenth century 
by Taine, Spencer, Grosse, Guyau, and Wundt. At present the so- 
ciological approach to art is either confined to the relation of art to 
the levels of economic development or entirely neglected. Among 
many other reasons for this neglect Mukerjee mentions the disincli- 
nation towards all kinds of value judgments on the part of con- 
temporary sociologists. Since forms and motifs of art derive their 
significance from social norms and values, the presumed irrational- 
ity of values, to which most sociologists subscribe, accounts for the 
exclusion of the study of art from the proper domain of sociology. 
Psychoanalytical theories do away with the assumption that art de- 
fies a rational explanation, but fail in doing full justice to the vari- 
ous social factors which determine a work of art. ; 

The Social Function of Art consists of an introduction and fif- 
teen chapters which deal with the psychological and social roots of 
art, the unconscious and conscious dynamics of artistic activity, the 
role of archetypes in art, its regional and economic background, the 
differences and similarities of art-motifs in Asia and Europe, and 
many other topics pertaining to sociology of art. Mukerjee’s main 
interest is focussed on the complex social norms and values, social 
impulses and pressures which are ‘‘ writ large’’ in an artistic work. 
Whether we look upon art as an expression, communication, or en- 
joyment, social values are at its core. Art clarifies and symbolizes 
drives and gratifications, frustrations and aspirations of an individ- 
ual, but the personality it expresses and reveals is not an isolated 
and accidental phenomenon. It is a part of a wider context. Its 
background is of social nature. To uncover this intricate back- 
ground, to disclose the fusion of personal responses and the unique 
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social values which go into a work of art, is the main task of a com- 
parative sociology of art. 

Mukerjee does not question the possibility of a scientific com- 
parative sociology of art. He is well acquainted with the esthetic 
theories of Bosanquet, Alexander, Mumford, Croce, Whitehead, and 
Dewey who dwell upon esthetic values in their interpenetration and 
interdependence with other values and study the place art occupies 
in the whole range of human experiences. He is equally at home in 
the psychoanalytical and anthropological findings which reveal that 
the unconscious and conscious forces of art are the same for all 
nations. The scientific foundation of a comparative study of art 
rests with the undeniable fact that men ‘‘are basically similar in all 
regions and races in their bodily construction and instinctive equip- 
ment, in their emotional weaknesses and intellectual conflicts. They 
have the primarily similar emotional problems of youth and love, ac- 
tivity and renunciation, frustration and enjoyment, sin and purity, 
triumph and death. In spite of the differences of idiom and syntax 
the tongue of true art has ultimately similar implications and mean- 
ings for human life and destiny everywhere’’ (pp. 3 ff.). 

The attentive reader of this book will find himself rewarded in 
many respects. The rich content of the book is highly informative 
and stimulating. Mukerjee helps us to a better understanding of 
mankind’s legacy of art. Most of all, he enlightens us as to the rich- 
ness of Oriental art in a way unmatched by any European writer 

‘whose prejudices and predilections for Western culture account for 
a very inadequate appreciation of the artistic heritage of the East. 
Mukerjee never fails to accentuate the differences of the forms and 
motifs of the Oriental and Western art. But at the same time he 
makes us realize how insignificant the differences are as compared 
with the similar patterns art everywhere displays. Great art, no 
matter what its immediate source may be, has a universal appeal be- 
cause of its human, all too human, significance. 


SamMvuEt L. Hart 
CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


Il Relativismo, l’Idealismo e la Teoria di Einstein. ANTONIO ALI- 


otTa. (Opere Complete, vol. III.) Rome: Perrela. 1948. 256 
pp. L. 700. 


The third volume of the collected works of Aliotta contains a 
series of fourteen essays originally published in 1921 and 1922. 
Aliotta’s brand of idealism is perhaps too well known to require 
lengthy exposition, but it may be useful to recall that its main tenet 
is its rejection of any kind of object existing independently of 
_knowledge. But knowledge for him is not the type of simple per- 
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ception to which we are accustomed in Cambridge epistemological 
theories. It includes various types of cognition and studiously 
makes use of the contributions of all the ways of knowing to what 
is known. Aliotta therefore believes that he is in fundamental 
agreement with that part of ‘‘relativism’’ which refuses to assert 
an existential duality between operations of science and what they 
operate upon. This type of philosophy is not so well known in 
America as it deserves, for whether one agrees with its assumptions 
or not, in Aliotta’s exposition it is clear and persuasively presented. 
These essays were written before many of the refinements of con- 
temporary analytic epistemology were developed and before the ex- 
tended deductions of Einstein. But nevertheless the student of the 


history of idealism could not do better than to study Allotia’ 8 
arguments in detail. 


G. B. 


The Idea of Usury. Bengamin N. Newtson. (History of Ideas 


Series, 3.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1949. xxi 
+ 258 pp. $3.00. 


This brief study traces the history of the idea contained in 
Deuteronomy xxii, 19-20, the prohibition of lending upon usury to 
one’s brother, the permission of lending upon usury to a stranger. 
The interpretations of the terms, ‘‘usury,’’ ‘‘brother,’’ and ‘‘stran- 
ger,’’ make up the bulk of this book. The problem, according to 
Mr. Nelson, begins with the dilemma presented to Christians who 
believed in the universal brotherhood of man and yet believed that 
God made a distinction between brothers and strangers. It ends in 
the early nineteenth century with the situation that prevailed in 
the Protestant? West : since all men are brothers, the distinction be- 
tween the brother and the ‘‘other’’ breaks down, and all men are 
strangers to one another. This thesis which, as Mr. Nelson gener- 
ously acknowledges, is that of Max Weber—anticipated by Maine— 
is supported with peculiar strength in the legitimizing of ‘‘usury.’’ 
He makes no pretense to giving the economic causes for this gradual 
reinterpretation of Deuteronomy; he is writing intellectual, not so- 
cial nor economic, history. 

As such his study is a model. It is based upon what looks like 
an exhaustive analysis of hundreds of texts and yet the author never 
gets lost in their detail. He has read not only all the primary 
sources—at any rate it would be difficult to imagine any that he has 
not read—but has also modestly gone through a great number of 
dissertations on these primary sources. It is rare that a reviewer 
has the pleasure of reading so rewarding a book. 


G. B. 
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POSITIVISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE APOSTLESHIP OF HENRY EDGER 


by 
Robert Edward Schneider 


A detailed study of the apostolic efforts of Henry Edger to spread 
the philosophy of Auguste Comte in the United States. His exten- 
sive correspondence with Americans interested in positivism is 
published here for the first time. Documents found in Paris, 
among them his “Private Book of Personal Prayers,” never pre- 
viously studied, permit the author to present a clear, vivid, and inti- 
mate picture of the tribulations and achievements of this English 
disciple of Comte, appointed by him to be the member for North 
America of the Positive Council. 


308 pages. $2.75 (paper cover) 
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by 
Christian Ehrenfels 
Translated from the German by Mildred Focht 


A dramatic, battling philosophy. The author, best known as the 
originator of Gestalt theory, interprets the universe dualistically. 
From eternity, God, the form-giver, struggles against Chaos, the 
formless. Man, being a sharer in the divine inner life, is a CO- 
worker with God in this struggle. 
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